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A Study was conducted to determine "^if and how 
teachers changed as a re^sult of participating in a National Writing j 
Proiect summer institute<^ The study investigated the procej^s of 
change, aa based on reports of 16 element?ii:y through college level 
teacTier-^consultgnts who attended the iiistitute^, The decision-making 
operation • process of the teachers to try an innovation, adopt, adapt, 
or re-iect it was observed through three focused, informal inte^rviews 
-and three surveys developed to elicit the teachers' perceptions 
without interferenpe in the actual institute experience^ A review of 
the literatur^e on <jhange provided a basin for the rese&tch, and a 
theory of the practical grounded in experi^j^nce resulted^ The study 
id^nt'ified the types cf changes that at^ ^possible and*^ th^ factors * 
that influence teachers' decision tc try or not try ^ teaching 
methca^ (Extensive appendixes include: (1) personal dita about the 
participants, (2) a timetable of ^research procredures , (3) data 
collectioi) infcrmation, fM) questions developed for th^ three 
intervieijjfe , (5) pretest and postinstit ute evaluation surveys^ of 
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A THEORY OF TEACHER CHANGE DEVELOPED FROM ■ r;VVr ■^ 

TEACHERS OF WRITING 

^ . BilliQ n. Thompson ' ^ 

UlI * ftfoblem Statement 

In many currlci^um areas, Including writing, research indicates 
that some commonly held notions about what and how to teach may be non- 
productive and even harmful to students. It has been assumed that by ^ 
changing teachers' notipns and methods, student competencies and attl- 
* tudes toward learning would Improve. A nwdel for improvlnq teacher ^ 

competency 1n writing existed through the National Writing Project 

\ 

(NWP). The present researcher asked what and how teachers changed when 
they participated in an NWP summer institute. A review of literature 
about educational charge indicated several needs: (a) to develop a 
y_ theory about the process the individual teacher undergc^^s When experl-' 
encing change, to see if research findings about change in non- 
educational f1elds-^re appropriate to education* and (c) to develoD a 
cogent theory 9 f teacher change from a 'compilation of dlvet^se theories 
,0T change, . ' 

Research Process * \ 

J The grounded theory research process (Glaser and Strauss, 19^67) - 

^ was used to develop a theory of teacher change. A grounded throry 

approach is an open-ended process of continuous collection, 



^ , ' categorization, and analysis of data and/or^terlal and related 

literature. The study was reported 1n a chronological 'narrative^ 

1979), describing how a large body af quantiljstive data and 



qualitative material —over 1»600 pages— was me^Qec). Since grounded 



theory 1s a relatively unused process in the field of educationar re-. • 
search » the reporting style was a contribution to the fleld.^ 

« 

^ ^ This report -il^crlbes (a ). factors Influandnn teaqhej^s' 
decisions to tryN^method, (t) teaching method changes and other 
changes reported byV^sea^ pa rti.ci pants , (c) institute situations 
to which participants responded both favorably and unfavorably, and 
(d) the theory of teacher change'^. 

According to GUse'r and Strauss," a random population is not 
necessarily needed for theory building. The sixteen research particl- 
'pants of ^ this study were a theoretical sample which met the grounded 
theory criteria of theoretical purpose and relevance. No projection 

about generalizing to a random population or to successful teachers 

■ - I • . ■ - . 

in other currlcul um ^r>ea$ was made. Generalizing from 'this tyfte^ 

{ 

of study depends on a thorough description of (Participants and sHiuation, 
so that people 1n similar settings can determine If the findings are 
applicable tp them. /(Tikunoff and Ward, Note 1) y 
The National w/iting Project began in 1 978 when forty-one summer ' 
in-service institutes modeled after the fi ve-ye^r-ol d Bay Area Writing^ 
Project (BAWP). wera held at university and college sites across the 
United States. Gray and Myers (1978), two directors of BAWP, identified 
teacher/Consultants', as the five-week institute participants were called, 
as individual teachers experiencing change. Keec'h (1978, Note 2) 
Identified some changes reported by 1 977 BAWP Teacher/Consul ta/its in her 
description and evaluation of the project, TWe changes inctuded new 
skills in using methods, increased confidence, rfi^roved writing ability, 
personal grov/th» new leadership role? in school and district, and changes 



In altitude. They were similar to outcomes described by Kelloy (1951) 
for participants of a decade long workshop conducted at Wayne State 
University* ^• 

It was assumed that because participants In NWP Institutes would 
be selected by the same criteria and parti c1 pate in the same process as 
BAWP participants, they represented a theoretical sample of teachers 
experiencing charvge. Si>^teen of twenty-five Teacher/Consultants in one 
NWP institute, hereafter referred to. as the Institute, agreed to par- 
ticipate in the present study, T^^e Institute was held the campus of 
a major southwestern state university . One qf the directors of the 
Institute had spent the previous summer visiting BAWP, Five staff 
members served as instructors and/or directoVs. of the Institute, 

\ 

The NWP in-service design was strictly followed, which precluded 
observers in any daily sessions. This met Bronfenbrenqer ' s 
(1 976, 1 977) criteria for Improving internal validity by conducting 
research in settings that occur in the culture for other than re- - 
sea/ch purposes. ' The participants in this study were engaged In ah 
Institute created to ^improve the teaching of writing, not to research 
the improvement. ^ 

« 

The sum.mer Institute ran for five weeks, me.eting four days a week, 
plus a social evening event per week in one of the instructor's or 
Teacher/Coyisul tant' s homes. The moaning sessions were planned to in-^ 
clud^fNtwo presentations and discussion time for two Teacher/Consultants 
Afternoon sessions were* split. "Two were devoted to meeting in writing 
grgjjps of five or six persons to distuss^ papers written by Teacher/ 
Consultants in that group*. The other two afternoons involved 



lecturers or presentations by outside experts, university faculty 
members, or Instructors. 

Teacher/Consultants were Identified and selected thr^ough reconmen- < 
dations from their school district administration and others familiar with 
their work and through interviews with Institute staff. They were recog- 
nized as outstanding teachers with an open approach to Ideas. They agreed 
to make a formal presentation on some aspect of teaching -writing during 

the Institute, to do required Institute writing, and to plan and conduct 

If 

district in-^service classes following the summer. 

The sixteen research participants included in this research study 
represented a wide range of teaching levels, years of teaching ex- 
perience, age, de^free of involvement with professional organizations, 
degrees held, and number of students 1n the classroom. Appendix, A 
Includes personal d«ita about thesje participants, 

The slJudy investigated the process of change as based on reports of 
the participants during their experience of |j;he process. It was assumed 
that a teacher adts on his or her perceptions regardless of the act|ial 
situation. This focused the study not on observed teacher behavior, but 
on the decision-making prodess o-f teachers to try an^lnnovation (their 
Intention), adopt, adapt, or reject It, and to the consciously raised^ 
and willingly stated factors Influencing these decisions. 

The theory that resulted from the research proc^^ss is% theory of ' 
the practical grounded 1n experience, ,iiiu(t;h.as^ Schwab (1972) called j^or. 
Though theories; are terirtek^ve and provisional and neglect some aspects of 
the facts of a case, Glaser pnd Strauss (1 965) suggested a practical need 
for theory— enhancing user control', given a flexible and enlightened 
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user. 

"Q^atd and material were collected, categorized, and analyzed during 
' an ^ight month per1od-of the 1 978-1 979 schoo^ year. The bulk of the 
data and material was gathered during Vthe first tvvo months o^f the study 
followed b^'Mnterim and final stages (^f analy<5i s~ and theory building. / 
Appendix B chronologically describes the research procedures and time- 

t 

table. Appendices C and-D show the data and materiaV'collect1x)n and 
timetable for each ])art1c1pant. v • ^ - 

Quest1ons--for three focused. Informal Interviews and three sjjrveys 
were deve1ope<| to elicit the participants' perceptions'^wi thout researcher 
interference .in the actual Institute experience. Appendix E lists the 
questions asked in the Interviews, so^ne of which were created before the 
Institute began and some of^which were generated during the research 
^ process* All interviews w^e tape recorded and transcri tyad. 

The "Evaluati^on of Teaching^^^lethod" survey (Appendijc F) was' com- 
pleted daily by participants in the Institute staff office. TIjje partici- 
pants evaluated twenty-^'seven methods of writing presented during the 
Instl.tute by Teacher/Consultants and guest spe^ers. Most questions on 
the survey were based on the cha|;;^aQteri sties identified by Rogers and' 
Shoemaker (1971) as important ones -.for explaining the rate of adoption 
of innovations in areas other than education. These werfe Velattve 
advantage^ compatibil ity» complexity, trialabiVlty, and obsecvhbi 1 i ty . ' 
Two open-ended questions were asked to identify additional influences., 

A "Have You Tried It?" survey (Appendix G) was c»?eated to identify 

♦ r 

the participants* use of methods for teaching writing both before and a 
'Semester following the Institute^ The methods were found in a review of 



literature, with face validity establ i shed^^by the Institute staff. 

A "Use of Institute Preseatation Survey" (Appendix H) was given to 
pa-rtlcipants during the third interview to indicate the extent of their 
» use in ^ihe fall semester of the methods presented during the Ihstitute. 

Other material available to the researcher were four papers about 
writing completed as Institute assignments: (a) an essay about the" 

m 

problem confronting today's :teacher ^of writing, (b and c) a first and 
a second position pXper on the teaching of writing, and (d) a written 
contrlbutlbn about the teaching of writing, f'our personal writings of 
participants- which they iJresented and discussed in their writing groups 
were not available to the researcher* 

" ^^eview of Literatur 

Toffler (1970) brought national recognition ta the disease of 
change calle^ future shock. He was appalled by how little was known 
about people's ability to adapt, to change, there. being no adequate 
theory about it. Sarason (1971) commented on the lack of knowledge and 
theory ftbout the change p*"ocess within the school culture. He said 
people do not generally recognize the lack of knowl edgei^about change 
processes as a problem, nor do they see the complexity of the problem. 

Lippitt (l967),:Lort1e (1 975) and Berman et aK. (1 975) Indicated 
comparl^sans were difficult to make between Innovation adoptions In 
educatiorr and in other fields, such as business and agriculture, 

Loucks and Hall (Note 3) emphasized in their rese^iVch about 

Implementation of educational 'Innovations that change is a process and 

should be investigated as such. They created a Concerns-Based Adoption 

Mpdel where the Individual and^ the innovation are the frame of 
■' \- * 




reference from which the change process 1s described. 

In the 1960*s the focus on education chanye was on the research- 
developments-diffusion mpdel first described by'Brlckell (1961) and on 
Seminars fo^^ educatlorreil leaders (Miller, 1 967). was assumed that 
Innovative ^'teacher-proof procedures or -materiaTs created and dl6setn1- 
natett by R and D tal/toratorles could be diffused in their entirety to all 
teachers y^lthih a system to adopt. Referring to institutional change, . 
Goodlad (1975) descri bed^ ^he concentration on the R> D & D model as a 
tendency "to obscure and diminish long-standing,^ more inner-directed 
approachies to educational improvement** (p. 17), +le warned tha^^ 
educational chajige could not be based on i^salatlng separaffe parts of thfe 
whole because education is a na^tural system. It does not respond to a 
reductionist approach that does not describe the interrelationships of 
all the parts. ^ 

The lack 'of InYormatlon about individual teacher change ^was^ 
, identifieiJ by Good, Biddle, and Brophy (1975) who stressed individual^ 



teachers as important variables in the change process and urged they 
be researched as such. A Canadian study by Aylen, Andersfon, and Wideen 
^(Ndte 4t) about situations and characteristios related to the adoption 
and in^lementat^fon of Innpvative practices also recommended looking at 
the Individual teacher as an adopter within the structure of a social 
system. ' . . ^ ^ 

Descriptions of the teacher by other researchers suggested r^esearch 
about the internal process of change was of interest. Brickell (1961) 
depicted a passive recipietit who would adopt an innovation if it were 
offered in the right way at the right time. Lortle (1975) depicted the 
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teacher as a present-oriented individual in thb classroom isolated 
because of Irfner conservatism and the realities of the work place, 

Roki^ach's research about beliefs, attitudes, a^nd values (1 976) 
suggested beliefs were hierarchical and offered a basis for observing 
internal changes, some of which were manifested as behavior changes- 
A belief was defined/as a simple proposition, conscious or unconsciaus, 
Inferred from what one says or does> the con^tent of which predisposes 
one to act- A value was defined as a type'of bef^ef centrally located 
In the total belief system which said how one should or S'hould not 
behave or what 'one should or should not attain. An attitude was defined 
as a set of Interrelated beliefs organized around an object or situation 
An opinion wa? the^ verbal expression of some belief^ attitude, or vaUie.^ 
Rbkeach defined f1v^ classes of beliefs arranged along a cLntral- * 
peripheral dimension: (a) Type A primitive beliefs which are certtral 
fundamental beliefs supported by a 100 percent 'social consen^w^; (b) 
' Type B prr^i^e beliefs based on deep personal experience,^ incl uding 
positive an^M^e^atlve ones about our own capabilities;, (c) beliefs about 
which authorities- to trust; (d) beliefs derived from authorities; an^l 
(e) incons^quentlnl beliefs, which if changed do not significantly alter 
the total system of beliefs • 
- * ' He conceived of attitude as having three components: cognitive, 

s 

representing one's knowledge; affective, represen;t1 ng the intensity of 
arousal for or. againsl; an object or situation under certain conditions; 
and behavioral, representing the action one 1s pred1 sposed "to engage in. 
Relationships between attitude and behavior changes are difficult to 
show becaus^e expressed opinion or behavior^chan^e is always a function 

V 
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"of at least two atti tudes--toward object or toward situation. 

f 

In one five volume study by the Rand Corporation about federal 

programs supporting change (Berman, Greenwood, McLaughlin, and Fundus^ 
♦ 

1975), researchers reported that significant and pervasi ve "changes in 
teacher behavior and atti tudes- d1 d result from classroom organization 
and. staff development projects. This report introduced the concept of 
mutual adaptation and concluded that the most successfully implemented 
innovations were ones which both changed the user and were adapted by 
the user. The study indicated further support for observing the internal 
process of change and suggested change involved more than adoption and 
implementation. 

Rogers (1962) raised the need to -analyze complex, or interrelated 
bundled of innovations, since "individuals seldorrf view them singularly. 

> 

The adoption of one may trigger the adoption of others. Roget*s and 

Shoemalcer (1971) kept that recorrifhendation . They defined an innovation 

as "an idea, practice, or object perceived as new by an individual" 

(p. 19).. Newness may be expressed^ln knowledge, attitude, or decision 

to use it. An jnnovati on ^may have an idea cortiponent and an object 

component. Only the idea component is r^uired. 

> Rogers and Shoemaker offered three categories of decisions regard- 

1^4^g innovation adoption or lack of adoption. Authority decisions are ^ 

made by a person in a superior power position: Collective decisions are 

made' by consensus of those responsible for adoption. Option decisions 

are made by individual teachers regardl ess 'of decisions of others. A 

fourth type of decision is a contingent decision^ or sequential combina- 

*» > 

tlon of any of, the other three types. 

10 



In thei r research on curriculum and Ifistructlon implementation, 
Fullan and Pomfret (1977) found that valuing an innovation is not 
, sufficient for implen>effltation to occur. It may be undesi rabl e as ^ 
goal or have a painful process^? 

^ The literature reviewed was directed toward change agents as well 
as the process of change, implementation, adoption, 'and adaptation. 
One example was Havelock^and Havelock^s guide, Traini nq for Change 
Agents (1973), representing the collective wisdom of fifty national 
leaders of research and educational training. 

Many definitions of change as both noun and verb appeared in books 
and journals. Welter defined it as an alteration or substitution for 
something else. Educational researchers qualified it more. According 
to Miles (1964), between time 1 and tin^ 2 some noticeable alteration 
has taken place in something, Aylen et al . (Note 4) said change is an 
observable alteration in a programmati c or behavioral regularity. 
Sarason (1971) said change was the creation of new settings and that 
settings were major factbrs'ln the success or failure of change. Bennis 
et al . (1 969) said 1t was an alteration of an exlsfing field of forces. 
Kelley^ (1947) Implied change was a move from treating symptom to cause- 
Chin (19(57) 1d&t1f1ed five levels or, defl n1 tions of change: substitu- 
tion, alteration, perturbations and alterations, restructing, and value 
. orientatiofl. 

Some obs^vations about change were made.' First, the iTterature 
about innovations centered on system adoption of a single Innovation 
rather than .individual adoption of a series of possibly interrelated 
innovations. Second, -the literature about;change and innova^tion was 

■-- Xi 



from many frames of r9'ference: tho enti re ' system, the individual 
school* the change agent, and the user. Third,, different terms and 
definitions of terms made it difficult to create a single picture of 
the change proce^, if indeed a single picture could be created. 

It was decided to consider change to be the main subject, and 
Innovation, adoption, adaptation, implementation, and diffusion to be - 
parts of change- Theoj^eafter, the review of literature became more 
manageable and could more readily be incorporated when developing a 
theory of teacher change from data and material collected in the present 
study. f . 

Two other decisions were made^. The perspective for the theory ^ 
would be from the position of the individual teacher within social 
systems as a coordinating factor for describing the process of change. 
Also, the change process for an Individual teacher would be ulagram- 
matically described and follow Lippitt's (1 973) guidelines for model ♦ 
building. 

Factors Influencing Teacher/Consultants' Decis ion to Try 

or Not Try Methods 
Computer Analyses for the "Evaluation of Teaching Method" Survey 

Data from'the "Evaluation of Teaching Method" survey (Appendix F) 
allowed analyses of factors whic^y|nfl uenced the ^participants ' likeli- 
ness to try a method. Three standard computer programs in the 
Statistical fickage for the Social Sciences (Nie et a1 . , 1 975) were used. 
These were Pearson's Correl ation Analysis , Regression Analysis, and 
Factor Analysis. A fourth analysis. Coefficient Alpha by Stock and 

4 

Elliott (Note 5), was used to find internal consistency of the instru- 
ment , 
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Appendix L describes the findings of each analysis and includes 
Tables II through 16 to display data. Based on results of the Alpha 
•Coefficient, it; was assumed that the survey had good reliability. 
From the statistical analyses, several overall observations were made: 
(a) likeliness to try a method was most often associated with charac- 
teristics of goals for students/ compati bll i ty with grade level and 
current methods used, the observability of improvement if the method is 
used, and the likeliness of others to try it; (b) ease of teacher prep- 
aration, ease of teacher irse, and ease of use wl^th existing rosqurces 
frequently were found to be related to each other; (c) newness oT infor- 
mation, whether about idea, process, or material was neither highly 
related to oth^r items nor a contributing influence to a decision to try 
a method. This suggested that participants experienced attitude Changes 
or re-evaluations of methods previously used or known to themand that 
it Is the manner of using methods that improves attitudes rather than 
the method itself. 

Combined Data and Material Categorization and Analysis 
/ With the computer analyses completed, da^a and material were re- 

viewed to analyze what influenced a teacher to preceive a method as an 
alternative. Data considered was from the computer analyses of survey 
factors. Answers to open ended questions 13 andL14 on the survey, 
comments in the first three papers about writing, and comments in the 
interviews provided materials ' 

The following categories were located in the data and materia! '(see 
Appendix J) as factors influencing, teachers' willingness to try a new 
method, depending on the method and the teacher: (a) appropriateness 
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to gradp level, (b) appeal t6 others in the social group her/ 
Consu'ftants ) , (c) ability to satisfy predetenrtl ned gocil or create 
awareness of new goal, (d) -compatibility with own student population 
and classroom situation, (e) compatibility with resource needs, include* 
ing t1me» materials, preparation ease, (f) compatibility with own 
teaching style» (g) .compatibil ity with personal interests, (h) compat- 
•Ibtlity with own and/or district, values , (1) observability of student 
accomplishment, (j) accepti-bU 1 ty of presenter as an authority. Roger 
•find Shoemaker's properties of relative advantage, compatibility, com- 
plexity, trlalabllity, and observability were present 1n all identified 
Influences except the acceptability of the presenter as an authority. 

An extension of (c) was that teachers of writing hold goals for 
students in the following categories: (a) improve quality of writing, 
(b) iniprove fluency/creativity, (c) improve mechgnics/skill s , (d) apply 
experience to life, (e) improve sel f-eval uiition, (f) improve ability to 
pass the district competency test. These categories are defined-^n 
Appendix K. 

Appendix L shows a recommended "Revised Evaluation of Teaching 
Method Survey" based on these findings which could be used in further 
research. Another study using the Revised Survey would have to be con-^ 
ducted to identify the degree to which each 1s influential, since all 
factars were not included on the* original survey. 

Teaching Method Changes Resulting from the Institute Experience 

The results of two surveys identified changes In teaching methods. 
Pre- and Post- "Have You Tried It?" Surveys 

The "Have Yqm Tried It?" survey (Appendix' 6) was completed by 
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participants prior to the Institute and a semester' following the Insti- 
tute. A surrmiary sheet of changes In t-espottsc-s for par ticipant.^ 
(Appendix M) was made. Although statistical analysis was not used for 
the survey data due to the size of the teacher sample and intended use 
of the survey, several observations were made about post-I ns'^i tute 
.method use and comparison Of pre- and post-Institute use. 

Some of the methods for which participants perceived increased use 
or awareness were ones presented during the Institute and must therefore 
be considered as a source of information 1 nfl uenci ng the participants to 
decide to try them: Examples Include sentence tombining practice. 
Journal writing, and peer evaluation of student wri ting . /Thi s assump- 
tion is supported by coinrt^ts in some second position p^fpi^rs . 

Participants tended to increase the use of methods of teaching 
writing which: (a) improved fluency for example, journal writing, 
free writing, and focused free writing); (b) improved attitude toward 
writing (for example, use of games and moving personal experience into 
public writing); (c) improved quality of writing (for example, sentence 
combining practice and generate sentence from key noun and Verb); (d) 
changed the method of evaluating writing (for example, rewriting based 
on teacher comments to students, rewriting based on student comments 1;o 
each other, and use of a school wide writing evaluation system); and 
(e) changed the student-teacher relationship (for example, journal 
writing and rewriting based on student commeVits to each other). 

Participants tended to decrease the use of-methods of teaching 
wrtting which: (a) separated writirrg^and mechanics (for example, grammar 



dril 1 —Identi fy parts of speech); (b) were more commonly known 
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alternatives (for example, students write and produce a play and 
writing based on specific literary works); and (c) emphasized form 

over fluency (for example, outline following rough draft). 

'A 

"Use of Institute Presentation Survey " ^ 

Participants were given the "Use of Institute Presentation Sur- 
vey" (Appendijc H) at the- end of the fall sejj»5-ter following the 

Institute, for each of the twenty-seven method presentations used in 

• \ 

th^' stati stical analyses, participants were asked to indicate the — 
tent of the use of the n>ethods. The follc^wlng methods were tried by 
most participants (at least twelve) either with or jwjthout adaptation: 
journal writing* student assisted revision in groups, and sentence com- 
bining prjictice*. These findings were consistent with data and analyses 
from the post "l+ave You Tried K?" survey* . . 

Participants who r^ponded as not likely to try a method using a 
1 to 3 responje on question 10 of the "Evaluation of Teaching Method" 
survey usually did not try that method. Their decisions at the time of 
the presentation were predictive of non-use. ^ 

The summary sheet of responses to the "Us# of Institute Presenta- 
tion Survey" (Appendix N) shows that participants adapted and tried 
metjnods in 102 instan^ces| They tried them- without adaptation In" 41 
instances. This indicated adaptation is much likelier to occur than 
not, which Is consister/t with findings in the Rand study (Berman et al . 
1975) about mutual adaptation of user and method. The term "innodopter 
was created to describe persons engaged 1n this process since most of 
the literature reviewed distinguished between adopters and innovators. 

In instances where method^s were either adapted and tried or tried 
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without addptatlon^ for about ninety pt^rc(>nt of , them, the participants 
said they will use them again. 

Changes Occurring In Teacher/Consultants 
-\ Other than Teaching Method Chancjes 

Besides reporting changes in teaching methods, partici pants "re- 
ported changes in beliefs abopt sel f,. others , writing, teaching writing, 
teaching the teaching of writing, and relationships with students. 
According to Sara^on (1 971 ), student-teacher relationship changes are 
the most important kind and very rarely are demonstrated. The following 
statements from interviews and position papers exemplify the kirlds of 

p 

changes reported in their roles of person, teacher, writer, and 1n- 
service coordinator: 

"...For the^last eight. . .years I have not really bothftred to re- 
search the latest materials.; techniques, methods or even.re«d up on ^the 

.ever-changing fjufld of teaching composition. ...I have 1 Ikewis©, done' 

. " *• 

nothing to Encourage creati vi ty 1 n my studenjts but instead have dls- 

f • . \' 

couraged those who dared to be different by Imposing rigid (1f not im- 
|k)ss1ble) standards which violated would result in a low grade'. ...I 
haven't really bothered to do anything dfTferent either for n\yself or 
my students or both because I suppose. I lacked confl"dence, knowhow, and 
any encouragement from iny colleagues who, for the most part, continually 
y*e1nforced n\y negat1v| attitudes and low-^xpectatlons . . . " (High School 
Teache^) 

"I have learned that here at the university. . .we are highly ' 
respected people, and I don't think I ever had that feeling before." 
(High School Teacher) 



"One of the things that the Writing Project taught me was to trust 
uthet^ people lo urxJerbtand the things that I do ipi the classroom...! 



have found out that I am not unlc^ue, that I do cdre,_about k1ds» but 
so do a lot of other teachers..,*' ^(Iligh School Teacher) 

"I-can ^ee now how my poor attitude toward writing was the resuli 
of my poor teaching techniques. I made poor assignments; I made them 
too long and I made too few, I gave too mych instruction in a room 
that was too tense. I never used pre-writing techniques to prime my 
:itudents. Because of n\y poor attitude,"^ my students 'had a poor attitude." 
(High Schocff" Tether) " ' ^ 

"Probably the most important ixiea, for" me, has been that student^ 

T 

need to write far iwre than the teacher can possibly evaluate. The 
analogy abput the piano teacher who would never think of monitoring stu- 
dent praqMce sesrsions will be a part of nty credo from now on/' (High 
School Teacher) 

' What did 1*1 earn? I guess P became aware that there ane 

different ways, of dping the same thing. You' can ^achieve y(^ur^al In 
a lot of different ways." (Elementary Teacher) ^ 

"0ne thing that I leaned certainly was that if there' is a trend or 
a kind of meeting of the minds from the group-, ft 1$ out.of a' co,ncern 
for getting sttident^^to Write and it builds toward an extreme concern 
for fluency, for: getting th-ings on paper .There is probably . ^disagree- 
ment/' of course, but most of us are now agaiilst any extreme correction 
Ontll fluency is achijsved . . . (I now feel) a strong opposition to teaching 
t)f grammar except when it can be very carefully integrated into, the 
writing i tsel f . , .Many of these people have to teach it ajiyway. They do 
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not have any choice. It Is buIU into their program and.\.they object., 
they don't think It is getting them where they need to go." (College 
Teacher) . \ , 

V \ 

"It is sort of a joke in our. groups, but my principal suggested 
; that what I could do when we were talking about my responsibility when 
I come back is to conduct' three sessions 45 minutes apiece with- 
teachers... and talk with them about things that I had learned from the 
Institute. And seeing what has been done and looking over the possi- 
bilities in that kind of an arrangement just seemed pretty bleak, and 
It is just not going anywhere .What I would like to do Is conduct ten 
sessions of 3 hours apiece..." (High Schbol Teacher) 

"The teacher must recognize that the relationship between the 
teacher and the student is the most important factor In mopvatiofl and 
progress and growth." (Junior High Teacher) | 



"Finally the- workshop has given me a fresh approach to teaching 

■c* 

composition. L am "convinced that student writings will Improve because 
of thcj intense personal involvei()ent of both teacher and student in these 
writing, acti vities." (High School Teacher) 

As a fur^ther indication tTiat the program demanded more than^super- 
ficial adoption 6f new gliilmlcks, one' teacher says she is hot sure she 

.' - i 

can alter as much as she now believes she should: "What I have come to 
realize in 'the past ^\^*weeks is that I don't practice what I preach, 
and that much of what I've been doing for the many years I've taught* 
writing has probal^ly been harmful- to many of my students. Needless to 
say, this is a very painful recognition to coiQe to, an^ it is even^more 
distressing to confess that I am not sure that I car\ change it\x teaching 
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suffldentty to help a large number of them. The ways I am accustomed 
to teaching writing grow out of my personality, my teaching style., and 
my attitudes toward students and wilting that are -so deeply Ingrained 

they will be very difficult to a.lter." (High School Teacher) 

r 

* Evidence ^f basic changes In participants' attitudes toward them- 

selves and^ their Jobs ca^ie^herj thpy responded to questions about the 

causes o-f the so-called writing crisis. * At the beginning, and again it 

the end of the program, they were asked why students do not write bet^ter 

than they do. At the beg-1nn1ng jof the program teachers blamed every 

1 \ ^ 

^conceivable exterrtal factor naming only thiyhgs over which they have 

little or no control: (a) too much ^television watching; (b) a decline 

In the use of writing in our society; (c) social despair, dislocation, 

^broken families, loss of faith in the future; (d) overcrowded cfasses, 

' " '-^ - » ■ 

insufficient resources for tetaChing; ind (e) lack c^f" confidence in X,\\^ 

schools, 1 ack* of parental support. ' ' 

After the program, teachers shifted their attention to factors over 

which they di<i have control: (a) students need more guidance during thfe 

writing" process: (b) teachers need to know more about what demands ha|^e 

been made on students before, and wh^at they will be a'sked to do after 

this year jflth them; (c) students need- practice In writing without grade j 

*or criticism, to gain fluency and confidence, and to use-writing to dis- 

cover ideas; (d) students need responses from nx) re, different audi«ences; 

(e) students n^ed guided practice in revision-; (f) teachers need to have 

realistic and higher expectations for thfelr students; and (g) teachers 

need to develop writing assignments care.fully, with a clearer idea of 

what they expect students to do and to learn. Teachers had moved out 
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of tl>^ role of victims attempting to carry out an Impossible assignment. 

Taking Rokeach' s definition of significant change being anything 
above the belief level of inconsequential change, statements showed 
that participants had changed methods, authorities, beliefs about teach- 
ing writing and about writlng'as a process, and perceptions qf their 
own experience of writing. \ 
Many personal and professional changes were made by pai*t1 ci pants 
and Ivere consfde^red In the develdpment of the thi^ory of teacher change. 
They became members of a new social group and learned how they acted In- 
a graup. Some learned they sometimes, need to be di ffererff^^r-sons and 

\ 

do things they do not like. They learned teachers are respected as 
people by p^^fessors. 

As te^ch^rs, the pa rt'ici pants changed their attitude about student- 
teacher relationships. Thej learned others' have the same problems they 
do, and H Is acceptable to share and risk with others. They began to look 
at causes rather than, symptoms .^They learned ther>^ was more to Ifearn and 
to consider alternatives. They recognized some things they had been 
doing were counterproductive. They had been doing tethnlques experts 

If 

wrote about but had )lot called, them by their proper terminology. New 
techniques, methods, Ideas, materials, theory, and terminology were 

f 

learned alorvg with an acknowledgement of their own limitations and 
assumptions they held about student abilities. Their image of the ideal 
writing teacher was changed. They learned some people are afraid to 
open up to kids and that a wide gap exists between teachers in the field 
and some gCiest professors who offered theory. They experience^! what the 
student feels in wr'ftlng and le'arned not to give students assignments 
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they would not do themselves. 

As writers, participants learned that being In a writing group was 
stimulating, that they need not take their own writing so seriously, 

and that they were better writers than they thought. They experienced 

\? 

the joy of expressing themselves and learned to view writing as, a 
holistic process, with focus on fluency and non-Isolation. Tttey In- 
creased their desire to read more about writing.* 

As in-service coordinators, they learned to stress something 
differently in the4r own presentation. They changed their assumptions^ 

I ^ ■ 

about leachers bein^ unified and. what they needed to do to conduct in- 
service Vtasses • # 

Institute Situations To Which Teac^)er:/Consul tgnt^ 

Responded Favorably ^nd Unfavorably 

-.1 . * . 

Teacher statements in papers and interviews indicated that chanjfes 
occurred because j)f experience within the Institute, openness to student 
feedback, personal experience .-in other si tuat1ona_*_,an^ authority man- 
dates, Tcible 1 Tisis the Institute situations to which they responded. 
In -addition, theory was generated about the ingredients of effective 
and ineffective in-service. 
/ Effective in-service consisted of creat1ng>the space for partici- 
pants to (a) form-^^jj^ew social system; (b) experience themselves the 
processes they teach to students; (c) view afid acknowledge themselves 
as experts;, (d) link horizontally with peers;* <e) develop theory from 
experience of the practical, or what works; (f) perceive alternatives 
from a variety of Ideas, materials, and processes; (g) increase know- 
ledge abqut sejlf 1n several roles and about the process being taught 

- .. . "^^ 
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Table 1 

Institute Situations to Which Participants^esponded Favorably and Unfavorably 



Favorably 




1, Time, space, anxl organization 



a. 

Co 



'Institute statf^a^ted as facilitators 
Horizontal linking of teachers 
Removal froin usual environment 
NWP guest speakers brought in 



.1. 



\ 



2. vJ'.ersonal relationships 

a. Accepting atmosphere 

b. Personal sharing 

c. Interaction with professors 

" d. Peer response to teacher role 

e. Get (jifferent view of other grade level 
teachers 

f. Teachers had more cre^Hbility than 
experts brought in to the Institute 

' g.* Made new friendi 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



a 

b. 
c, 
d. 
e. 



Unfavorably 



Formal .speaker lectures 

Long lunch hours 

Lack of time to absorb 

More primary teachers needed 

Lack of conmuni cation from Insti/tute staff 

to districts about recoiTim0ft4ed i'n- service 

pi:^1or to district commiiSnent to be involved 



Presenters who seemed to preach or talk down 
to the Teacher/Consul tantij 
Peer response to teacher role 
Backbiting 

Cutting honesty ' > » 

Institute staff choosing tonference Teacher/ 
Consultant presenters without group selection 
(names had to be submitted to the conference 
chair prior to the beginning of the Institute) 
Lack of clearly defined roles ^ Teacher/ 
Consultants 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Favorably 



Unfavor ably 



Processes 



a. 
b. 

c.^ 

d. 

e. 
f'. 

g. 

h. 
i. 

j. 

k; 



Variety of presenters 
Research sur*veys ; 
Could' adopt most presentations to own 
Jgrade level . 
Writing groufi experience 
Methods shared 

Experience writing method as student 

Theory Integrated with practical 

Question answering and discussion 

Painful self awareness (also listed 

as unfavorable situation) 

Role- of motivation clear through personal 

experience 

See th^t It 'Is okay to t'each writing 

In different ways 

Found own position about teaching 

writing was restrictive 

Identified -elements missing In process of 

teaching writing 



a. 

b, 
c. 
d, 

e, 



g. 

h. 



Some basics not discussed (mechanics, 

grading) . ^ * 

Too many activities to do In one day 

No sharing of total group writing 

No helpful criticism given in writing group 

Painful self awareness (also listed as 

favorable situation) 

Intensity of Institute was draining 

No students to get feedback from 

Not enough* reading 
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as experts; (d) link horizontally with peers; (e) develop theory from 

experience of the .practical , or vvhat works; (f) perceive al t.erridti ves 

' frbm a variety of Ideas, materials, and processes; (g) increase know- 

ledge about self in several roles and about the process being taught 

(writing); (h) know individuals from groups toward whom they hold 
ft 

attitudes (writing experts, other grade level teachers, students, 
peers, university staff)-; (1) adopt, adapt, and reject^new methpds; 
(j) change perception about the writing process, the ideal teacher, 
district in-service, the problems confronting the teacher of writing, 
goals for students, their teaching situatioli, authorities, their own • 
teaching style, thei^own abilities and '1 Imitatibns ; (k) 'aS$ume new 
roles as inrservice coordinators for their districts; (1) Engage in 
problem-solving discussion; (m) risk themselves by offering persona! 
writing and teaching piethods; (n) clarify in writing problems they per- 
ceive and their own position on teaching writing; and (o) feel an owner- 
ship for the group an^d its evolution. 

Ineffective "1n-serv1ce experiences consisted of (a) hav1n,g guest 
speakers lecture to participants; (b) organizing too much time between 
Institute mornl-ng. and afternoon sessions (due to scheduling of cl asses 
' Q,f I^stltute^ staff);' (c) lack of time to absorb all that was happfeni'ng; 
(d) lack of primary tftac^ers; (e) lack of discussion qf some basic topic? 
of practicaV concern (grading, evaluation); (f) degree of participation 
In personal writing and group jDrbcesses; (g) lack of cleai'^ly defined 
roles aV>4:eachers of writing, writers, and district 1 n-set;'v1ce coordi- 

* ■ * " * 

natoV^; and -(h) change of perception by some Teacher/Consultants as to 
-£he h*thod 'Of -selecting Teacher/Consul tahts . ' " 



( 

> — - 

Elements in the Process of Teach-er Change 
A model of teacher change was developed to show the setting or 
context within which change exists (Figure 1) and the stages of change 
which occur over time within that context (Figure 2). Several 
assumptions were made about generating a theory of the change procej^s 
for innodopters: (a^ the change process occurs within a setting; 
(b) the change process includes stages;.; and (c) the stages and setting^ 
can be described separately yet in actuality do no^ exist separately. 

The model developed here was consi stent ^i tf| Fryinier*s (1969) 
observations that many forces affect change in education. \\e placed 
the responsibility for significant change on educators to change them- 
selves. He al so commented about the manipulation of external variables 

\ 

apart from the teacher as not gej^ting at the real problem of change. 
Setting for Change 

Assumptions accompany Figure 1: (a) conditions giving rise to 
change ar? Interrelated, and (B^^yondi tions in the environment are part 
of the process of change. ' - ^ 

Figure 1 diagramatlcal ly shows the setting for the process of ^ 
change which can occur for any and aVl^of the /elements shown. The 
setting consists 'of the indi viduaj/^erceiver ciJmposed of personal con- 

■ A'- ' 

ditlons existing within a universe of alternatives. The individual 
perceiver was a member of various social systems and was affected by 
external conditions", relationships of elements within the context of 

. dhange, and forces between all of these working for and against change. 

' Universe of ATterT^ati ves . The existence of al terniertives allows' 

Change to occur. Change imp! ies at?! ternati ves , and alternatives exist 
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Figure 1 » , 

' Setting for the Model, of the Process of Teacher Change;* 
The Context of Change Is an Individual Perceiver In a Field of Social Systems, Time,. External 
Conditions, Universe of Alternatives> and the Forces ?ind Relationships Among All of:JFh^ . 
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» Figure 2 ^ 

Stages Within the-SettIng (Figure 1) for the Model of the Process of Teacher Change: Choices Within 
Cpntlnuum Stages of Change, with any Choice Being a Possibly Beginning, Middle, or End Point of the Process 
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whether or not they are perceived." Sarason (1971) said that any theory 
of the change process must confront and deal with the^rarticr that 
th^ire are alternatives. Participants in this study observed and 
created alternatives. 

Social Systems . The individual fexists as a member or communicator 
with various social 



systems; prU^essional organizations, teacher peers ^ 

/ i ■ 

at their schools, other teacher peers, students, paren^^. university 

staff, experts in teaching writing, their school administrators, their 
own family, district admi ni t.trators , the media, and the corT»^|unity at 
large.. 

Personal ^Conditions. At the center of the universe of alterna- 
tives and the social systems was the individual perceiver with both 
Internal and ■physiological states. 

External Conditions . Acting upon all of these were external con- 
ditions, such as resources and the environment. Material resources and 
time were 1dent;if1ed through quantitative analyses as factors influenc- 
1ng a teacher's declsipn to try a method; other external factors were 
Identified In 'interview and paper statemen^. 

Relationships . Positive and neg\t1v| forces existed within and '^^ 
betweerf all of these, and the element of\lme made possible a change In 
state of being. • ' 

Stages of Change (Figure 2) 

■ • 
/^review of the, literature loc^te,d (a) stages of change, innovation, 

'adoption, and dissemination and (b) influences affecting ppgress from 

one stage to the hext. " / 

Stages from the literature w^re reviewed to find ones that 



participants In'the study had experienced and iBentified from their 
point of view. Theorif^s of change in the literature usually allowed 
for onl'Jy one set of decisions on a cont1nuum--that of adoption, 
adaptation, or rejection of an innovation. Yet decisions to do or not 
to do something existed at every point 1n the process. It was there- 
fore assumed that a theory of change should provide constant choice 
along a continuum betvyeen a stage and a "not-stage." A model was con- 
structed to identify (a) stages as continuums of choices, (b) types of 
change, (c) forces allowing or inhibiting change, and (d) relationships 
of >a1l of these. » 

The stages {Figure 2) are influenced by everything within the 
setting (Figure 1) as perceived by the individual. The communication 
of tliese^nfl uertces on the individual is shown by solid lines. Broken 
lines indicate commun1cat1on-,may not have existed or been completed. 
The Individual may begin and/or end' his or her experience with any of 
the stages in this model . " ■ 

Stage One: Need and/or Opportunity for Change . The first step was 
to find where the process of change began for the participants in Vhls 
study. ^Data, material » and literature tndi cated c/an^e began with a 
perceived nied and/or opportunity for change. Problems confronting the 
teacher of writing as stated In papers and interviews were needs for 
y change. While gll partidj^nts indicated some need for change, there 

wey*e ocafaslons. when they did not perceive a need for some types of 
change ioV they actifijly resisted change. ' 

S^tage Two: Alternatives PSrceived^ Created; or Not P/rc^vedt 
As partial pants Comments exemplified, alternatives'could-t)e created or 

erIc ' \ ■ . ; , ■ / ^3 / . • 
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they could perceive existing alternatives, which could include con- 
sldera^ion of the characteristics or attributes of an innovation, of 
- the perceptions of authorities about methods, of new knowledge, or of 
different teacher roles available to them. 

• Though some alternatives were not perceived as sucf^, others were 
^a result of some favorable Institute experiences. Several ways altema 
tiyes "Were peroeived were noticed in a review of literature; reframing 
(W&tzlawicI* et al., 1 974); paradoxes such as double bind, illusion of 
alternatives, and rectifying opposltes (Mann, 1965); and resolving 
conflicting loyalities (lippitt et al.,^ 958). 

^ Stage Three: Alternatives Selected or Adapted . If alternatives 
are perceived, the Innodopter may either select an alternative to flt^ 
needs and situation or may create an adapta/tlon. The .decisions to 
select or create an alteritatlvB may be either a decision made as an^ 

ft 

individual (pption decisiop) or as «p part of a group (collective 
decision). If an j^daptat/on^jis created, a^function and structure 
^ change can occur. I ^ ^ 

' Many of the change modeMs^ reviewed in the literature assumed an 
expert creating an innovatibn to a fail, safe level, then giving it to 
the teachers. In only a coupl'Sfe of the pers|4ct1yes about th« change 
; process was consideration o^ alternatives an obvious pa^t. M^ny 
definitions of Innovatl^on assume something new as a replacement for^ 
something else. ^ 

stage Four; Planned UseTtadic of Planned Use, -or ^Qelayed Planned 
Use . The latteV choice In this atage occ»)w\as a conting&nt^c^eclsion 
depending oh more information or more expefi^ence. w1 th the method, 



student feedback showing Its appropriateness, new conditions existing, 
more ability existing in using the method, or acknowledgement of self- 
imposed restrictions preventing its use. 

When the individual plans use of a method, several actions can be 
involved: anticipation of challenges; determination of logistics, 
enrollment of support, possibly from a prestigious teacher; confron- ^ 

V 

tatlon of opposition; and adaptation of the method to the situation In 
which It will occur* The latter Indicates niovement could reverse 
toward the third stage choice of creating an adaptation. 

Stage Five: Implementation or No Implemen^tatlon . Impl ementati on 
could result 1n two ways: through choice to do so or through compliancy 
with arl external directive. Reasons for not Implementing were contingent 
decisions resul tln^^rom lack of resources (including materials or, time); 
lack of support, negative feedback about the method > lack of role 
experience or user experience with the method, or lack of communication 
about the method. . With changes in any of these, l^lementatfon could 
result. 

Stage Six: Summative Evaluation or No Evaluation. Comments by 
participants indicated summative evaluatlbn could be about any of the 
following co^lderatlons: (a) planned effects on stude?nts,, (b) 
unanticipated consequences, (c) effect orr Imp! erne ntolf, (d) d1screpa;icy 
between int^ni^ed and actual outcomes, (e) attributes of the innova- 
tion, (f) the/s1tuat1ipn, (g) impl ementor' s role, and (h) feedback. In 
some Cii^$H«^o evalulj;^1on was made of aynethod used. 

Pa^^cffJants* negatively eval^uated use of (Jl-strict coifipetency test- 
ing to comply with an 'external directive. This suggested that evaluation 



with subsequent adaptation, adoption, or rejection could occgr as a 
result of implementation to comply with an external directive. 

SUqa Seven: Rejection, Adoption, Adap tation. A decision t| ' 
adopt, adapt, or reject follows evaluation. "These decisions refer to 
^method, self and others and tck the object and situation of writing, 
teaching writing, and teaching the teaching of writing. As Rokeach 
(1 976) said, behavior changes are a function of two interacting 
attitudes about the situa.tion and about the object. 

The possible resulting outcomes of this stage a,re: (a) attitude 
ch^ge and behavior change, (b) attitude change and no behavior change, 
(c) behavior change and no attitude change, (d) opinion c'hange and^ 
behavior change, and (e) opinion change and no, behavior change. 

When the assumptions of tKe model are considered, it becomes 
clearer why the process of change is not adequately understood and 
why describing change is so difficul t~^cause ther^ are so many types 
of change (attitudes, values, behaviors, opinions, knowledge) occurring 
for so many topics (writing, teaching writing, teaching the teaching of 
writing) for so many roles of the individual (writer, teacher, person, 
Institute participant). ^ 

Once the stages had been identified from the^ perspective of the 
IndlviduaVteacher' s experience in the process, Figure 3 was developed 
to describe other theories of change from the same perspective. Iti'shows 
stages h6ld 1n common by other* researchers and theorists, different terms 
us^d to describe these stages, and the relationship of the model of 
change for innodopters to other theories or models. A review of Figure 
3 afitl data and material 'in this study indicated the change process does 
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Stages of Change. Innovation, Adoption, Implementation, and Dissemination from the Literature 
Displayed ^s $tage$ In the Process of Teacher Change Experienced through Time 
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not stop with an "adopt1oo-adaptat1on-re jeoti on" choice. < 

Stage E1gh/i. Consequences of U$e or Non-Use . Ano t he r s t a ge , 
consequences 0/ use or non-use, was of interest in light of Goodlad's 
(1979) seven propositions about school improvement which called^r a 
reconstruction of curriculum through wlWch significant change could 
occqr. Institute participants indicated that they continued some lock- 
1n§,' discontinued other lock-ins, and established new lock-ins. They 
also agreed ttiat writing was a process all teacher$ could teach. If 
they could and would. Whether or not the changes brought about through 
the Institute experience assist in curriculum reconstruction remains 
to be seen. . . 

Stage Nine : Contin ued Rejection, Later Adoption, Later 
Adaptation, Continued Use, and Continued Rejection . The final stage is 
consisten;^ with choices described by Rogers and Shoemaker (1 971 ) w\th 
the exception of the choice of "later adapt?lt1on The choice^ are 
appropriate for single methods or combinations of methods. One outcome 
of the Institute was dissemination of many different Innovations rather 
than the spread^of particular ones as In the National Diffusion Network. 
•FJull^n and, Pomfret (1 977) said this type of change is possible but un- 
likely. Perhaps the concept of the process* of teacher change for the 
innodopter who synthesizes multiple innovations according to his or her 
own situatulon, beliefs, knowledge, and goaU makes 1t a greater 
possibility, ^ ' 

\ Confrlbutlons of the Model and the Study- 

* Several contributions to practitioners aiid^'to researchers were 
made through this study, • * 



K The model of teacher change may assist In planning change by 
describing instances re(^u1ring coinmuhi cation for completion, decision- 
making points, and techniques jand experiences that allow individuals 
to change whether, they do or do not have a need for change or do or 
do not perceive alternatives. The research identifies the types of 
changes that ar& possible. ^ 

2. A compilation was made of diverse theories of change -into a"^ 
cogent theory of teacher change from the peV^cept^on and exp6rfence of 
the individual teacher. 

3. Factors that Influence teachers' decisions to try or not -try 
a teaching method were identified. A "Rev^d Evaluation of. Teaching 
Method Survey" (Appendix L) was developed to be used with future 
Teacher/Consultants to determine the degree to which the factors are 
influential. 

4. The term "innodopter" was. created by the researcher to describe 
persons engaged in the process of mutual adaptation of self and methods 

• since most of the literaiture reviewed distinguished between adopters 
and Innovators . r . 

5. The evaluation of a National Writing Project Insti tute* occurred 
as a by-product of t+ie research. - . , 

6. The, experience and d^j^ri potion of the grounded theory research 
process, a relatively Onused method .in educational research, was 
reported as a chronological narrative '^ff/f/jf^ 1 979). The method 

•encourages -the use of both quantitative data and qualitative material, 
.as different forms of information on the same subject, which ^111 
v^srify, and generate theory. 
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Appendix A ^ • 
Personal Data aboat Parti ci porfts Before the Institute Degan 
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Appendix B ^ 
•^ironoli^gical Oescriptipn of ReVarch Procedures and Timetable 



Start 
Date 

4/30/je 
5/5/78 



End 
Dote 

5/30/78 
5/18/78 



6/23/78 
5/24/78 
6/5/78 



6/10/78 
6/15/78 
7/7/78 



7/3/78 

7/10/78 

8/1/78 

8/1/78 
1/6/79 



7/20A78 
7/30/78. 
10/1/78 

3/10/79 
1/10/79 



•1/TW9, 2/24/79 



T/20/79 
l/Ei/79 



2/27/79 
3/18/79 



Procedure 

Meet with IristAute staff to coordinate data 
collj[ct1(^n plans during In-service 

Pilot Instruments an^ll interview questions and 
modify as needed ^ • • 

Request participation of Teacher/Consul tantf in 
study oy letter and phone follow .up 

<i 

Conduct and tape record first Interview and give 
"Have You Tried It?" survey 

Transcribe tapes and^code statements; begin theory 
generation and con«nue literature review ^ 

Collect dally "Evaluai^|)n of Teaching Method" • 

surveys and summarj^ze data and-^aterlal by method 
\ and by teacher; continue theory generation and 
,11terature review 

Arrange, condlict, and tape record second interview 
Transcribe tapes and codeVs-tatements 



Conduct computer analyses of "Eval uatlon of 
Teaching Method" survey data 



Generate questions and theory 



Write Jester to participants to arrange third 
Interview and have them complete post "Have You 
Tried It?" survey 

Arrange, conduct, and tape record third Interview; 
givfe "Use of Institute Presentation Survey" 

7 ^ J 

I 

Transcribe tapes and /qode statements 

Analyze data and material and related literature; 
generate substamtlve theory and hypotheses 



Appendix C 

Quesnt1tat1v§ Data Collection and Timetable 
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Appendix 0 ^ 
Qualitative Material Collection and Timetable 



■ \ V — — 
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fsptr {Py) 
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Appendix £ 

Interview Questions AskeW of "Participants 
First In{)>rv1ew 



QM^tlong cr^tgd pn1or to Ingtitu^ 

?. .. - X 



1, You wTn begin participating in the Greater JBJHArea Writing 

Project within a short while. Up to this point what has been 
* important for your students to do to improve their writing 
abilities? • ^ 



2. What have you done ?o help students accoihpllsh these skills? 

3. What al tei;nati ves did you consider. to these Instructional 
behaviors? 

4. What were the consequences for each of these alternatives? 

5. What has motivated you to teach writing the way you have been ' 
teaching? \ / 

6. What factor^ have Influenced the way you nave carried out your 
writing instruction? - ^ 

7. What do expect to leaVn In the workshop? 

B, How would you appraise your own writing ability? . 

9. What will be expected of yoU when yoif return your position 
after participating In the in-service? 

10, WhatHs your Ideal image of a writing teacher for the grade 
level you teach? 

11, Do you think you will teach writing differently next semester 
than you have this past semester? Po you usually chanige.the way' 
you teach wrltfhg fr^m semester to. semester? If so, what cuases 
yoM to change? • ^ ' \ ' ^ 

12, Do you have any plan^ now f<^r clran^lng your Instruction of 
writing next semester? If so, descrfSe them. f 

13, Have you run into* any difficulties with stude^^ In the ways you 
have been teaching writing? *\ 

, ,. ■ ■ . ■ \ , <■ , ., ■ ■ 

14»' What was your nio^t ^ucqessful writing activity this pasi^ semester 
for helping students improve. their quality of writing? 

1$* What writing activity did the students most enjoy during the • 
^ pa3t s$me§^er? . . 



Appendix E (continued) 

16. What learning outpomes do you expect students to accomplish 1n 
your classroom? Why do you place importance orT them? (If subject 
responds with bro^d learning goalsr-sfsk the following: Wjiit are 
some specific outcomes these Involve? If subject respond^ w1*h 
specific instructional goals, ask the following: >/hat giSn^ral 

A ' outcome do all these seem to point to?) I 

Additional quesjtions created durin^ lyesearCh or in lifteryiew 

17. Are there any teaching methods you use only occassionally because 
the students' Involvement in learning begins to fade? 

18. What wlU happen as a result of making the changes you now plan to 
make next semester? (An Extension of question 12). 



Secopd interview 

jQuestions created prior to Institute ^ 

^ ^ 

1. What did' you Ibarn during the past five, weeks 1n the writing 
, ^worksh^p? ^ 

2. You just told me what you learned in the in-service. What do you 
think learning Is? 

3. In ligh^ of your de'^ini^on, is there anything else yOu learned ^ 
that you did not mention previously? 

4. Now that you have part1cif?ated in the inrservice, what do you plan 
to do in your classroom to help students learn how-to write? 

5. What "Vl 11 you do now that you would not do before taking tho^ 
In-service? \ . 

6. How do you think/ you will go about planning your writifig 
instructional behaviors next semester? 

7. What led you to maRe these decisions? / 

6. Are there any alternatives you would consider? 

9, W||)ht are the consequences of each of these alternatives? 

10, What learntt^g qlrtcome^ do you expect students to accomplish In 
your classroom during the fall semester? ^/ / 

11. What problems do you expect to encounter? How do you hope to 
overcome them? ^ 
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Appendix E (continued) 

12. Wftat instructional behaviors do you plan to continue using that 
you have used before? ' 

13. What Instructional behaviors do you plan to eliminate that you 
have used before? • ^ - 

14. What would have to be different before you would use this instruc- 
tional b€h^v*r4? (Give each subject one they rated "not likely" 
to use during Jrh-service surveys.) , v 

Additional questions created during research or in interview 

15. What was beneficial about the Institute?^ What was least 
producti ve? 

16. What things could the Institute do to make it worthwhile to k^ep 
going with it this summer a few more weeks? 

17. Do you believe you perceive teaching completely different from 
secondary/ Elementary teachers? • 

18. Do you believe the Institute was directed more toward any grade 
level of teacher? 

19. What responsibil itfes would you place on elementary teachers for 
teaching writingy on secondary teachers? Did the Institute 
influence you- on these in any ways? 

4 

20. Was your presentation a technique of primary importance in 
improving student writing abilities? - ■ » !f 

21. How do you overpome transfer of grades, for'^chanics to being 
perceived as a personal put down? 

22. You mentioned particular problems pf .... Do you avoid those 
areas or try to put them into proper perspective?, 

23. Is stud,ent self i ma ^e tied to mechanics? 

24. Do you U[se indivi<tbal conferences for rewriting or far evaluation? 
•^0 students actually have a chance to turn in a new draft after you 

fiJiish? 

25. Dp you expedt !5tudents\it}p have once passed a minimal competency 
test Item to be able to always apply that knowledge? Jio you 
expect not to have to review mechanics at 1»he beginning of the year? 



26, Shouldf writing mechanks be taught separatel>c.>from the writing 
axperlence. y * 
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^ Appendix E (continued) 

27. " What was your experience writing as a student? 

28^ What do you now know you wi\1 do differently next year? 

t • t 

29* How would Vou appriase your own writirrg ability? 

30- Describe the ideal teacher of writing. 

31. What is th^ answer to immediate -feedback to student wrUing? 

32. Have you marked those that are likejy to be complex c5rrectly? 
(in reference to -the "Evaluation of ^aching Method" su|*veys) 

33. Why do you use with your students the technique j'ou presentdtj in 
, tl)e Institute? Would you allow ;ne to come ob^rve your class In 

session sometime next semester?[ 

34. How far and what grade should you let them go without being 
concerned with mechanics and form? ^ 

35. Which presejji^ations were unified app'roacheJ'* to' teaching 
communicatl^ arts? 

36. What plans do^you have for setting up in-serv1c^ in your district? 

37. Do you know of any way your participation in this research study 
has influenced you or made you aware of something you probably 
would not have been aware of otherwise? 

^ Third. In tef-v lew - ^ 

Questions created prior to Institute ^ ' 

1 What are your satisfactions with teaching writing this semester? 

2. What are your dlssatisfacti^s with teaching writing this semester? 

3. What feedback have your stu^^ents given you about writing experience 
^uring the past semestef? 

4. What is your response to their fe«?dback? 

5*. What has helped you carry out your plans for writing instruction 
th1$ semeister? 

5. What has discou?'irged or frustrated you this semester? 

7. Have ai^y changes taken place in your expectations of students 
iwr1t1ng\ outcomes? ^ 

' ■ 53 , 



. ' ^ Appendix E (continued) ^ " 

8. What have you-^arnod about teaching writing this semester? 

9. What are you doing to share your experiences from the In-service 
^ and this si^mester with your peers? 

10. How are your students\wri ting abilities being evaluated? 

11. If someone were to observe you, what would you be concerned 
about them viewing? 

12. Do you find yourself using any instructional behi^viors you nev^r 
used with students before? with peers before? f 

13^.^'^ What problems have you had with students and peeYs this past 

semester? ^ , ^ 

14. What high points have^you had with students and peers this past 
semester? 

15. What.is your ideal image of a writing teacheh, for the grade level 
' yotT teach? 

16. What learning autcomes do you expect students;^, to fpccompl Ish in yo 
class\ Why do fyou place importance on them? 

\ \- J • > ^ ' 

/Additional questions created during research or 1n interview ^ 



17. What are sonie things that prevented you from trying some methods 
you wanted to try? 

18. Have' you used some of the methods from the Institute together/ 

19. Did you give students a list. of goals at the beginning of the 
year? 

20. How much are you writing? . ► 

21. How would you de^c^lbe your own wHtIng ability? 

■ V. . . 

22. Has yoyr dFTstrlct made any policies a*ffect1ng the teaching or > 
evaluation of writing during the past semester? 

23. Have some things you did not anticipate occurred this semester? 

24. What are ybur strengths as a teacher of writing? 

25. ' How supportive hav^ your principal and district administration 

been? 



26. Oescr-fbe a good'day you had teaching this semester? 
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Appentlix E (continued) 

27. Why don't you plan to use this method again? 

28. Whafdo' you observe students doing when you use thi-s method? 
(Choose one rated highly observable.) ^ 

29. What Is It important for your students to do to Improve their 
writing abilities? 

30. What plans do you have for changing your teaching of writing 
next semester? 

3\. Who developed the method you presented In the Institute? 

32. What methods were Included In your method/presentation? 

33. What was "It" In your presentation? 

34. Now that you have participated In the Institute, what would you 
like to see happen? . 

35. Have you observed any changes In yourself this semester? 

• 36. What did you Intend tq do th1§ semester that you did hot do? 
37. What alternatives have you cons4dftted? . • 
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Appendix , F 



"Evaluation^ of Teach'ing Method" Survey 
(Revised In-Service Evaluation Surve^) _ 



SVALUATIOH Of TEACHING METHObt 

Wn CODE NUMBER 



Pleoe an$wcr each 9rtrt^on by pUctrifl an "Xr 1n the most ipproprlate box. 



K How ftpproprlatt 1$ this method to use 
• VfHh $tudtnt« nt your gradt levtl? 

2. How likely would students be to Improve 
their quality of writing If this method 
Is used? . 

3^ How llkJilV wovld students be to Improve - 
thtir attitude toward writing If this 
method H used? ^ i 

4. How ets^ would this method be for ^ 
teachers to prepare? 

6: How easy would this metho4 be for 
teachers to use In the cKssroom? 

5^ How observable would Vhe'l'r}^^ 

wmt be If students used this methpd? 

7. ,How coifrpatftle would this method be with 

others you currently use? i 

8, H9W complex would this method be for 
studtnts to us^ In your classroom? 

.9. How easily-^ this method b€t used with 
txtstlng rilources? 

10. How Hktly are you to try this method 

In your classroom? 

* . ■ * * ■ ■ ' 

11. iHow,11lc«Ty Othtr participants In 
th1» In»t1tut« to try tht* mftthod? 

♦ ■ » 

12. How^naw to you was th< Information 
presented today about this method? 



isr. Something new that I learned dijring this presentation Is 
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Appendix G 



HAVE YOU TRIED I T7 ^ 




CODE NUMBER 



For each of the teaching methods for writing listed below, place an "X" In the coluw that tells whether you 
h«ve or have not heard of It. If you have ^ard of It, doscrfbo how fomlHar you oro with It by plnclng an 
"X" In the appropriate boxes' of the following two i(ets of choices. 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4., 

6. 

/• 

9v 

10. 
11, 
12, 
13, 
14, 
15. 
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U$« pictures to stintilati writing. 
Use music to stimulate writing. 
Us« of ^ames. 
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R()te playing to develop characters 

Peor evaluation of 5tude»)t writing 

Oournal vrHlng ^^eju 

Sentence coirtblnlng practice 

Usfi 0^ student tutors 

&etitence coftstruction practice— 
Jt«iiplo» complex, compound 

U5e movies to stimulate writing 

Talk about subject before writing 

Reading a variety of literature 

targe 9fOUp. writing 

Class publication of writing 

Sentence construction practice — 
Adding phrases and 'clauses 
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Appendix 6 (continued) 
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r 



16. 



ViddOtapo 5tu(Jcnt-wrlttw scripts 



(loVte 



17. Students wrfte and nwike ^upcr 0 Mo 

la, erAVrroar drill-^td^ntify parts pf 
speech..* . 

^19. ReflfiwSf trjirtsfonnational pranwar 

20. Ccner*i|te 5*ntcnc€ from key novn 
and Y^rt> ' 

21; Generate paragraph from key s^jntence 

22. Tea<|her writes student dictates 

23. School wide writing evaluation system 

24. Rewriting based on teacher comments 
to student 

,25* Rewrit1ng%«led on sti^deot jCownents 
to eikch other / i^ 

Sensory stimulation prior/to wi|it1ng 
Hri.te tnding front a given beginning 



26. 
27. 
28, 

30. 



Tral^ipose writing from one genre 
to another 

iis« SBisll gmP essigmnents 

/tequairtt ftudentS'With persons 
who hfive writing careers \ 



31. Teaching writing with reading^ 
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Appendix 6 (continued) 



32, CciRpo^^Q <J«ny unriouncemcnts over 
Public Address syiton • 

33, Devolop slide tftfw namtion 

34, Cooi^fhdtc writing instruction with 
S)ther teachers In ny department/ 

grade level 

35, Coordlhate writing Instruction with 
teachers In other departinents/ 
grade levels 

36, Outline following rough dr^ft 

37, ^ Student pQwnents al>out use qf 

/ <iiffl!irent methods of teaching writing 

■ * 

38, Imitate a writer 

39, Write cartoons or cartoon captions 

40, Students write and produce a play 

41, Free writing 

42-^ Focused free writing 

M3* Writing based on language experience 

44. Htoving personal experience into 
i)Ubl 1q writing 

45, tliii^id wHtIng 

46» HHtIng bajsed on specific literary 
• ' works ^ 

47. Using th«'CB to toach wrltlnjii 
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Appendix H 
Use of Institute Presentation Survev 



PU«it 1ftd1e«tt to wh«t ^xttnt you "QMtd $omtthin9 from tht foUoKln^ in*t1tut«. 
prtltntalloni during tti« p«»t j^iMJttr, 
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rtot da* 
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to try 
It 


I ate In* 
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In using 
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hava not 


I plan 
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and 
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I triad 
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I win 

ust 1 1 
again 
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4. Journal Writing* 




















5. Pottry Writing* 
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11. Dtvtloping Oral Uanguagt* 
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U. Short Story* 




















15. Motivation* 
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Appendix I 
Computer Analyses for the 
•'"fevftluatlon of Teaching Method" Survey 

Four quantitative analyses pf the "Evaluation of Teaching Method" 
survey (Appendix F) were made. The results of each of these analyses 
3 are reported In this Appendix, The suniiiary of these analyses fs 
reported In the body of the paper. 

— Before the survey answers were coded, Question 8 was altered to 
'eliminate the Inverse correlation so that all responses would contri- 
bute positively to Hkellness to try a raethod. This changed the 
meaning from "How cohiplex would thl^ method be for students to use In 
the classroom?" to "How easy" >ould ft be. 

The purposes of the four analyses was to determine the internal 
va*Hd1ty of the survey instrument and identify the degree to which 
considerations about the Innovation contribute to the teacher's 
Mkeliness to try a methoci, 
Pearsbn^s Cprrelation Analysis 

Pearson's correlation analysis of every question with every other 
question using method as a variable (Table II) and teacher d^s a 
variable (Table 12) Indicated high or moderate correlation for the - 
following items pa ir^^i with each other: (a) by method, questions 
1, 2, 3, 6, 7, Id and questions 4, 5» 9; (b) by teacher, questions 
1, 2, 3, 6* 7, 10, 11 and questions 4, 5, 9. Newness of Information 
was'liot, highly correlated In either analysis, nor was complexity of 
use for students. • • 
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Table II 

Correction MatrU by Method Number for Items 

1-12 of "Evaluation of Teaching Method" survey 

Listing by mcthq^ number where correlations were 
Of high (*) ].70 to 1.0) or moderate (.50 to .69) 
size for all surveys without missing data for 
questions 1-12* Minus (-) before the method 
number Indicates a negative correlation. 
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Table 12 

Correlatlofl Matrix by Teacher Number fo/ Items 

1-12 of "Evaluation of Teaching Method" Survey 

Listing by teacher number where correlations were 
of high (*) (.70 to 1.0) or nwderate (.50 to .69) 
size for all surveys without missing data for 
questions 1-12. Minus (-) before the teacher 
number Indicates a negative correlentlon. 
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iression Arta lysis 

A regression analysis using five factors was sufficient to account 
for over 80 percent of the variance in all but two Instances, with 
many variances in the ninetieth percentiles. Tables 13 and 14 show 
that the frequency with which each of the factors contributed to the 
likeliness ^ try a method varied by teacher and by method. By 
method (Table .13), the most frequent factors were compatibility with 
other methods used (row 7), appropriateness to grade level (row 1), 
likeliness to Improve quality of writing (row 2), observability of 
writing improvement (row 6), and use with existing resources (row 9). 
By teacher (Table 14), the most frequent factors were likeliness of 
other participants to use the method (row 11), ease of teacher ^ 
preparation (row 4), compatibilfty with other methods used (row 7), 
use with existing resources (row 9), and appropria-^eness to grade 
level (row 1). v. 

Other observations were made from the regression analysis data. 
By method: (a) improvement of quality of writing was a contributing 
factor almost twice as much as improvement ^^f attitude toward writing; 

(b) newness of information was not a frequent contributing factor. 

By teacher: (a) improV^^nt of quality of writing did not appear as a 
top five f^ctOir for.any 'eTfiJnerLtary ^-teacher-, tb) improvement of quality 
of writing and of attitude t^rd writing were contributing factors 
with the same frequency of selection, with neither included in the 
overall top f4ve^en overall s^l-ection frequency wqs considered; 

(c) student ease of use airo teacher ease of use did not appear to be 
factors contributlRdto the likeliness to try a method; (d) the rV% 




Table 13 

' Reyression t>y Method for "Lvaluatlon of Teaching Method" Survey 

for Variables (Survey Items l-y & ll-^li!) Most Influencing Likellness to Try a Method (item 10). 
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Table 14 



Regression by Teacher for "Eval^yation of Teaching Method" Survey 
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perception of how likely oth^r partid^arits were to try a method 
cqptrlbuted frequently as a fistcCbr; (e) e^ise of teacher preparation 
«lso contributed frequently as a factor, 
FactOf Analysis 

A factor analysis using a varimax rotation wjug l|Jnputed, 
resulting In a simplification of the columns of the factor matr 
The anj^l^is was computed by method (Tjble 15) and by teacher 
(Tab]e 16). The ^nalyses indicated tliat survey questions 1, 2, 3/6 
,7, 10, and 11 occurred 1n various combinations wtth th^.highest 
percentage of variance, Qu^^tlons 4. 5, and 9 also occurred in 
various .combinations and usually contributed a lower percentage of 
variance. •* / v 

Alpha coefficient ' ^ 

A program to calculate coefficient alpha by 'Stock' and Elliott 
(Note 5) was used to determine the internal consistency of the survey 

V \ 

Instrument by teacher and by method. The analysis estimated the 

degnee to which items combined to form a common-cone consistent with 

total instawlent scores. It 1s customary to consider an Instrument 

\ 

reliable if it exceeds .85. The alpha coefficient by teacher was 



greater than .84 for all^ sateen participants and greater than *85 for 
f(j^rteen. The alpha coefficient by method was greater than .85 for 
sixteen of the methods. Taken all together without consideration- for 
teacher or method, variability for the alpha coefficient was .89. It 
was assumed that the survey had good reliability. 
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Table 15 - 

I 

Varlmax Rotated Factor Matrix by Method for ''Evaluation of 
of Teaching Method" Survey, Items 1712, Showing Factor Variance- 
Accpunted For and Items Contributing to the Factor 
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Rotated Factor Matrix by Teacher for "EvaluattDn 
of Teaching Kethod" Survey, items 1-^2, Snowing Factor Variance 
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Location 1n Data and Material of Categories of 
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Appendix K 

Goal Definitions Identified in this Study for Writing 

IjnprovemenT of writing quality: includes supporting details, clear 
organization (Tf sentence and paragraph, knowledge of subject, 
concise and precise wording, appropriateness to audience, 
variety of sentence length, and correctness. 

Improvement, of attitude toward writing: includes enjoyment of 
writing, self confidence about own writing, desire to write 
and express self, and sense .of pride. 

Improvement of fluency/creativity: includes quantity writing, 

having something to say and choosing how to say it, improving 
vocabulary, and expandingXo all communication processes- 

t 

Improvement of mechanics: includes sentence combining, use of 
dictionary and thesaurus, grammatically appropriate words, 
I«s5^bil1ty, and punctuation. 

^ \ 
Apply what they learn to life: includes ijnprovement of thinking, 

expressing self in life situations, friendly letter, 

communication to a public audience, use for personal pleasure, 

understanding self through w,r1ting, and integrating writing 

with o4;her skills^ 

Improvement of self-editing and evaluation: includes revising own 
writing with or witholit teacher or other comments, choosing 
"~~~wh1-frh writing to keep and which to throw away, and observing 
progress 1n own writing. 



Ability to pass-^rfiedl strict competency tesV: includes meeting 
minimum standards in writing or parts or\the writing process 
identified as minimum competencies by the district. 
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Appendix L 

Revised Evaluation of Teaching Method Survey 



EVALUATIOK OF TEACHING METHOD: 
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Appendix M 

Sunmrnry Sheet of Changes In Responses for Each Participant 
by Comparing "Have You Tried It?" Pre- and Post-Surveys 
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Appendix M (continued) 
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32. CMifK>s« dally tniwunccmenls ov«r 
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Appendix N 

Data from the "Use of Institute Presentation Su>rvey" ^ 
The measurement scales on this survey (Appendix H) assume 
participant awareness of the methods with either interest or non-Inter- 
est OS beginning choices. The choices are consistent with Rogers 
{1962) work about stages in the adoption process, with the exception 
of the added choice of (adaptation) as a modified form of adoption, 
Aylen et al . (Note 4) used these stages in their study; data frofn 
that study 1ndicate<l the criterion-oriented validity of these scales. 
The^data from the "Use of Institute Presentation Survey" are 

/ 

summarized In Table Nl . For each entry, the grade level of t^e 
participant, the Intended likeliness to use the method as reported in 
Questiorl 10 in the "Evaluation of Teaching Method" Survey, and what 



the participant got from the presentation (idea, material, process) 
are noted. Data is gi^n for all instances where participants 
answered both question 10 on the method survey and the corresponds^ 
method entry on the use survey. Twenty-one possible entries wfere 
incomplete and nojt entered in the table. 
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Summary Sheet of responses to "Use o^ Institute Presentation Survey" by 
Pj{irt1c1 pant. Intended Ulkellness to Try, and Whether Idea, 

*■ 

Material, and/or Process was Obtalr^d -. ^ 
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H-4-P 








H-I-IMP 


H-i-I 












HO 














C-4.I 











M>^t tntry coding — Grade Ltvtl 

/ 

E - El^intnUry ' 

EJ * Eltintnttry tuchur >fho becan>« junior hijh uachtr fall s«in«st«r 
J ^ Junior high , 
H - Mioh icbool 
C - Cont9« 

S«cond tntry coding —Survio^ "Lll^llntss to Try** ' 

L1k«11n«Jt of ptrtlclptnt to try mtthod 1 ringing from 5 to 1 , with 
% l>tt1ng •*vfry ilktly" iind ""l" b^lng **not very likely" 



Th1^d tntry coding 

1 - IdtA ' \ 
Yi - Hittrlil 

- Process 
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Table Nl (continued) 



10 Try >x«ri«t#tl ^^*n to U»e Triod A<l*pl1n9 VUl Uf« A^io Will U»9 A9*»ft 







J-t 


J 


I 


1^ 






- - - — »- ■■ - 








H-I-If 








i: 




- — 4— 






H-^-IP 








t-S-lP 


J-ft-lNP 
»i-5-P 

< 




H-4 


»-l 




J-l-lP 


/ 




l-KIP 

H-f-IHf 
C.|»P 






C-3-I 


v-I 










H-$.IHP 
H-3-P 





) 



^2 


H-A-P 


H»J-IP 
H-S 


IJ-UIP 
J«I-IMP 

H«i-:p 

H-5-IP 




1-4. IP 


H-I-JP 




H-J 














H-2 








0-3- IM 




^3 


H-4 


*r 












C-2 




H-f-IP 




H.MHP 






H-l-P 




E'5'IP 
J-*- IP 

h-u;mp 

h-5.:p 




EJ-S-IP - 

J-5-HP 

J-4-.I 
K-J-P 


H-iS-IP 
H-f*IMP 



H,, t-MH 
H-1 



W-3-P 
HO 



*j-i-;p 

J-I-IP 
H-MMP 



C-5-P 



H^l-P 







H-I.P 


CJ^S-IP 




J-S-IHP 










1-5- :hp' 


J-5-HP 


H-S-IMP 








K-;.p 




J.4-IM 
















> 














^ 




/ 

— ■ ' — I'l' ' ' 











r' 
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Table Nl (ct)nt1nued) 



?7 



to Try 



^7 




^Ua to UM 



Tr1»d 



Win Um A9«1n 



TritiJ Wlthoiit ' 
Will Uft9 A9«1n 



-ERIC 



^-5 



j-4.I 



J-4-t»f 



^3 



j-4-ir 



J-3-It# 



14 



T 



J-5-IP 




V 
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78 



Table NT (cont^'nued) 



tt> Try 



InUrttt^ ?Un to Utt 



)r\9<S 



TH#<J Without 
A4*pttng 



Will Agtln 



THtd Without 
Will lh« A^cln 







* 






1 












































— ; ^ ■ ^ 




r 




H-5-IHP 









Try 



7 5'J 

it 3 i 

20 2'f 
2t ri 



25 51 
§ 2*1 

5 ri 



47 S*l 
13 **i 
• 3*1 
S Z'% 
4 t| 



4 I'l 

1 4'i 

2 rt 
1 ri 



1 f'l 

2 4'i 

0 3'i 

0 I'l 



$1 

U 4*1 
2 3*1 
4 2*1 

0 Vi 



31 f'l 

z r$ 

0 2*1 

0 y% 





* V 


«7 


77 




f 


4 


13 


37 






n 
a 

25 ^ 


28 . 


SI ' 




. 1 

s 


^3 
3 


. U 


31 
It 
34 




" ir 




i . 

















*nort tJi*A r«lpi»ftf4 Mill ^1 4 tit #v«ry tntty. 



